THE SCENE IS CHANGED

about the stage, came with me to the openings; but the
only luck we had together was with Don at the Haymarket,
written by Rudolf Besier who was later to write The Barretts
of Wimpole Street. After these excursions we would either
go round to the Gray's Inn rooms of Edward Marsh (then
Winston Churchill's secretary) or rail at the theatre together
in the Cafe Royal. Brooke then went abroad; and presently
Orage, who was always a good editor, suggested that
instead of gnashing my teeth weekly over plays that his
readers would never go to see, I should write about the
Continental stage and its dramatists. This suited me per-
fectly, and the series began with the Scandinavians and went
on with Germans, Austrians, Frenchmen, Russians, Dutch-
men and Italians, with Shaw, Barker and Galsworthy as the
three Court Theatre playwrights planted in the midst of
them. These essays were later published in England and
America under the title Modern Dramatists, which was far too
important for their content, but conveyed a journalistic idea
well enough.
In the same months I wrote a comedy, Civil War, which
was produced by the Stage Society at the Aldwych Theatre
in the spring of 1910. My twenty-fifth birthday fell during
the rehearsals, and the first performance took place under
the shadow of public mourning for Edward VII. The plot
concerned a land-owning baronet whose son had fallen in
love with a daughter of an old international communist
living in a colony near the baronet's estate. The drama of
social and political oppositions was as simple-minded as this
theme would suggest; but at twenty-five it is one thing to
be critical and another to be genuinely creative. Consider-
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